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PART IX. AMONG THE ANARCHISTS—Concluded 


7. DIRECT ACTION PROPAGANDA 


Direct Action is simply democracy awake 
to its wrongs. It is poverty insurgent. 


I have quoted at length from my I.U.D.A. 
notes in the Voice of Labour for 1907. The 
following excerpt fairly states my political 
attitude at this period of my thought: 


5—August 10th 

Writing in Justice last year at the time of 
my withdrawal from the Social Democratic 
Federation, E. Belfort Bax defended me 
against the charge of bigotry then editori- 
ally placed to my account, on the ground that 
“every man or organisation prepared to stick 
to principle risks the accusation of intoler- 
ance and bigotry, just as every man who is 
prudent risks the accusation of cowardice, 
and every man who is brave of rashness”. 
Similarly, every man who writes or speaks 
with vigour, who is thorough in his exposi- 
tion of his principles and strong in his anta- 
gonism to looseness of expression, risks the 
charge of abuse. But by abuse I understand 
an attack on the personality of an opponent 
as opposed to an onslaught on his views, an 
enlarging on physical defects instead of con- 
cerning oneself with data—personal or im- 
personal—relevant to a true exposition of any 
thesis under discussion. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not think I am as prone to indul- 
gence in abuse as defined above as my 
opponents, nor do I know of one instance 
which would warrant my putting in a plea 
of guilty. Whilst I neither ask from nor give 
quarter to an opponent, I always seek to dis- 
tinguish between vigorous and impersonal 
discussion and cheap personal vituperation. 
If my opponents can show me one case where 
I have forgotten myself, let them but instance 
the circumstances and I will publicly apolo- 
gise. 
If not quite relevant to these notes, it is at 
least important as bearing on the subject of 
Direct Action that I should direct the atten- 
tion of the English movement to Comrade 
Arnold Roller’s German pamphlet on Direct 


—ANON. 


Action. The pamphlet has already been trans~ 
lated into Dutch, and partly into Bohemian; 
whilst in a few weeks an edition in French 
will be published in Brussels, and one in Yid- 
dish in London. It is really a companion 
pamphlet to its author’s Social General Strike 
essay, which has already appeared in about 
ten languages. The importance of the pam~- 
phlet, and the necessity for an English 
edition, will be easily recognised from the 
appended list of its contents: (1) Indirect 
Action and legal Trade Unionism; results o7 
actual Trade Union strikes, and the reasons 
for their failure. (2) Direct Action against 
the capitalists; the meaning of Direct Action; 
its most simple and most peaceful form; the 
revolutionary strike and revolutionary terror- 
ism. (3) Direct Action against the State, the 
Legislature, and the military. (4) Direct Ac- 
tion as a direct and integral emancipation of 
the proletariat, expressed in the form of the 
Social General Strike; and (5) Rights of 
Groups. 


The main theme of Roller’s pamphlet was 
outlined to me later by the Jewish comrades. 
I never liked Roller personally. He spoke 
more than once at the Jubilee Street Club, 
He did not spend all his time in London but 
often disappeared mysteriously and as mys-~ 
teriously reappeared in his old London 
haunts. I often saw him leave the club and 
turn into the Whitechapel highway, attended 
by a group of admiring supporters. His violent 
speech entranced them. To me, it was froth, 
He was arrayed in black; and wore an over- 
coat with a cape, after the style of Edward 
VII. On his head was a kind of black som~ 
brero. He carried himself with a swagger and 
strode towards Aldgate like a king, guarded 
by his retinue, and disdaining all who passed 
him. He had all the flamboyant grace of the 
traditional highwayman and might have 
been named Claude Duval. 
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When I understood the full character of 
Roller’s argument, I dismissed it as much too 
violent for my digestion. It might have been 
written by a police agent and was dangerous 
only to the person who had it in his pocket. 
The violence was the spluttering of weak- 
ness. Anarchists eulogised the pamphlet be- 
yond its worth. This criticism applies only to 
the trimmings with which Roller adorned his 
argument. His case for direct action was 
sound. His account of what constituted direct 
action was menacing and absurd. It included 
every possible kind of social outrage under 
the heading of sabotage. 

On Sunday, June 16, I debated at Highbury 
Corner with the local champion of Liberal- 
ism. This debate was mentioned by me in the 
Voice of Labour for June 22, 1907, thus: 


On Sunday last I had a debate on “Indus- 
trial Unionism in Relation to Parliamentar- 
ism”, at Highbury Corner, North London, 
with A. Gould, a shining light of the Radical 
Party. The Islington branch of the Social 
Democratic Federation, anxious to contribute 
to the success of the debate, very kindly fore- 
went their meeting, and emphasised all my 
revolutionary declarations, particularly my 
statement that an economic remedy was the 
only effective remedy for an economic dis- 
ease. It would seem that this branch of the 
S.D.F., like the ezx-South Hants branch, 
which has recently left the organisation, is 
much nearer Bakunin than Marz; and with 
a little propaganda, many of its members 
er ae become useful members of the 


Further light is thrown on my activity 
during this year, by quotations from my 
Voice of Labour “I.U.D.A.” Notes. It must be 
remembered that the date of the paper is a 
Saturday. 


July 20, 1907: 


On Saturday evening last I held an excel- 
lent meeting in Hyde Park, which was suc- 
ceeded by an equally good one there on the 
Sunday afternoon. On Monday, also, my 
meeting at Garnault Place was attended with 
the usual success, several interjections testi- 
fying to the force of my home truths, At 
Leman Street, however, on Sunday afternoon 
we came in conflict with Christian tolerance, 
and about eight uniformed inanities calling 
themselves “guardians. of the peace”. The re- 
sult of the conflict, viewed from the stand- 
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point of temporary action, was not entirely a 
success for “the law”; and before I am done 
I intend that it shall be only a victory for 
free speech. Truth to tell, we are returning 
to the fray at this spot on Sunday week, 
when we hope comrades will make a point of 
supporting us. 


Reynolds, which slandered me in later 
years, varied by occasional eulogy, in its 
issue for July 21, 1907, made the following 
reference to my Leman Street meeting: 


Owing to the bigotry and monopolising 
tendencies of an East End dissenting divine, 
the rights of free speech are being jeopar- 
dised at Leman Street, E., near the railway 
arches. On Sunday last, Mr Guy A. Aldred, a 
Freethought and Communist lecturer and 
writer, and general secretary of the Indus- 
trial Union of Direct Actionists, convened a 
meeting there, but came in conflict with the 
local police. On his affirming his right to be 
heard, the intervention of eight policemen 
notwithstanding, a temporay truce wads con- 
cluded, Mr Aldred agreeing to give up his 
meeting on condition that the police at once 
closed down the Christian meeting. This was 
done. 

Mr Aldred will organise a series of meet- 
ings at this spot, and thus challenge the 
right of the police to interrupt the public 
right of free speech. 


On Sunday morning, July 21, the adver- 
tised meeting place at Webber Street, New 
Cut, was occupied. Comrade Ray and myself 
held our meeting at the corner of Tanswell 
Street. In the evening we addressed a large 
meeting outside the Assembly Hall, Mile End 
Waste. 

These meetings were very cheering. They 
followed an enthusiastic gathering to which 
Comrade Sugar and I spoke in Hyde Park on 
Saturday evening. 

At this meeting Fred Howard opposed me, 
but declared that Anarchist Communism 
was the ideal state of society, and that 
revolutionary methods were the only means 
of securing our emancipation. He neverthe- 
less believed that the only way to Commun- 
ism was through State Socialism. 

After I had replied, a very successful meet- 
ing was brought to a close amidst the ap- 
plause of an audience which seemed keenly 
alive to the need for revolutionary activity. 

Between the Tanswell Street meeting and 
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[ELLIOT AND FRY, LONDON 


GUY A. ALDRED 
June 4, 1906 


the Rose Palace Hall meeting, I sandwiched 
an address in Brockwell Park. This meeting 
is mentioned in my Voice of Labour Notes 
for July 27: 


On Sunday afternoon I was to have ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Cigarette Makers’ 
Union at Rose Palace Hall, but was delayed 
at a prior meeting held by the National 
Secular Society in Brockwell Park, at which 
I was the speaker. This meeting was charac- 
terised by an exhibition of Christian hooli- 
ganism which failed in its object, notwith- 
standing the fact that it was led and inspired 
by the Rev. A. J. Waldron, THE GENTLE- 
MANLY AND INTELLIGENT-LOOKING (sic) 
Vicar of Brixton. This learned divine, the 
height of whose ambition is to demonstrate 
the right of Christians to resort to methods 
of hooliganism, not long since cut a very sorry 
figure in a police court in connection with 
an assault on a man who was selling “The 
Freethinker”. Probably, of all the ruffians 
wearing his cloth the Rev. A.J. Waldron is 
the one par excellence. 

At the Cigarette Makers’ Union meeting, 
however, Comrade Ray delivered a splendid 
impromptu speech, which quite delighted his 
audience. A few more comrades like him, and 
the wage-slaves of all ages and both sexes 
will soon be emancipated! 


At a later date, as the reader knows, I 
routed Waldron completely in Brockwell 
Park. 

On Thursday evening, June 27, 1907, I ad- 
dressed a meeting of Social Democrats at 


_ the William Morris Socialist Club, Greenleaf 


Road, Walthamstow. If the character of the 
opposition was any index to the success of 
the lecture—the subject was “Marxism v. 
Bakuninism”—from the I.U.D.A. viewpoint, 
the meeting was all that could be desired. 

As a result of this meeting, Comrade Large 
formed an active I.U.D.A. group. The local 
S.D.F. decided to arrange an early debate 
between a Social Democrat and myself. 

Ray is applauded for his activity as a 
speaker at many of these meetings. I re- 
member him as a powerful orator, a much 
bigger, and a much older man than myself. 
At Woolwich he spoke to very large crowds 


" indeed. Owing to my imprisonments I lost 


track of him. He must have faded out of the 
movement. This was a pity for he was in- 
deed the voice of the common people. 

The Directory advertised in the Voice of 
Labour, and reproduced afterwards in the 
I.U.D.A. Manifesto shows how far flung were 
our activities: 


Central Group—Guy A. Aldred, general 
secretary, 133 Goswell Road, E.C.; V. Ramage, 
organiser, 23 B Block, Peabody Buildings, 
E.C. 

Lambeth—A. Ray, 39 Overy Buildings, 
Webber Road, Southwark, S.E. 

Plaistow, E.—F. Goulding, secretary, 10 
Gordon Road, Manor Park, E.; C. Mowbray, 
organiser, 10 Victoria Place, Barking Road, 
Plaistow, E. 

Walthamstow—F. Large, secretary, 164 
Fulbourne Road, Walthamstow. 

Walworth—J. Schummer, 11a Pollock Road, 
New Kent Road, S.E. 

Whitechapel—C. Lahr, secretary, 5 Great 
Prescott Street, E. 

Dover—S. Carlyle Potter, “Sea View”, East 
Studdale, West Dover. 

Leeds—T.N. Melinsky, secretary, 34 Mean- 
wood Road, Leeds. Branch meetings are held 
every Monday, 8.30 p.m., at 34 Meanwood 
Road. All comrades from Central Ward are 
cordially invited. 

Liverpool—T. G. Beavan, secretary, 2 Clay- 
pole Street, Earle Road. 

Weston-super-Mare—Miss Elizabeth Lech- 
mere, “Sea View”, 8 Salisbury Terrace. 


Cac, ee a 
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8. LIVERPOOL VISIT 


“Only a very young man—” 
—LIVERPOOL “PORCUPINE” 


The Liverpool I.U.D.A. Group had fifteen 
members—all energetic and enthusiastic— 
when it invited me, in June 1907, to conduct 
an Anarchist campaign on the Merseyside. It 
seems regrettable that, in later years, I lost 
all touch with these comrades, except Mat 
Kavanagh. He quarrelled with me, when 
Emma Goldman came to England in 1937. 

In 1907, the Liverpool group was very wide- 
awake. Comrades Dick, Dupres, Fairbrother, 
Beavan, and Marsden not only kept the flag 
flying but extended the prop2ganda on Sun- 
day evenings to Birkenhead Park Gates, at 
8 p.m. On more than one Wednesday evening 
Comrade Marsden or another member of the 
group addressed meetings at the Clarion 
Club. The purpose of these talks was to show 
the incompatibility of State Socialism with 
revolutionary endeavour, and the unique 
harmony of the Anarchist concept with the 
trend of evolution. 

Liverpool announced its willingness to 
supply speakers to Manchester, Leeds, New- 
castle, Leicester, and Sheffield. My Liverpool 
tour was arranged for the third week in 
August. 

The Liverpool Porcupine for September 
1907, noticed my activity in a sarcastic lead- 
ing article, which makes too good criticism 
to be omitted: 


“It is only a young man—a very young 
man—who could swallow all that (Free Love, 
Anarchist Impossiblism, etc.) at once, and at 
the same time have the courage—we almost 
said audacity—to expound so profound a doc- 
trine from the public platform. What it all 
means, no one—unless exceptionally gifted— 
can understand, but at all events it strikes at 
the very roots of organised society. So let the 
capitalists beware. Mr Aldred is very much in 
earnest, and he . . . means to turn the world 
topsy turvy, so it is just as well that he has 
commenced young. . . . He is in his person a 
fascinating study and his lectures are de- 
livered with a gravity of style which is in 
Singular contrast to his youthful appearance. 
He is by turns cynical, argumentative and 
humorous, and he shows his ability by the 
manner in which he controls his audience— 


especially when antagonistic. Altogether one 
whose career will be watched with interest. 
But what a programme!” 


I am no longer young. My programme is 
the same as it was when I visited Liverpool 
in 1907. I wonder what my critic, if he is 
alive still, can say to that. 

In Liverpool I met Mat Kavanagh, who 
was the most active member of the Liverpool 
Group, and a forceful, never-tiring speaker. 
He was ten years older than I was. Kavanagh 
moved to Southend and then to London. He 
conducted an untiring propaganda to the 
day of his death. 

T. G. Beavan published his view of the 
visit in the Voice of Labour for September 7, 
1907. I have lost the concluding portion of 
this report. The following paragraphs indi- 
cate Beavan’s opinion: 


GUY A. ALDRED’S VISIT TO LIVERPOOL 


Our comrade’s visit to Liverpool has been 
productive of much good. A record number 
of meetings have been held, the sale of 
literature has been increased, and splendid 
propaganda work has been accomplished. 

Comrade Aldred is a vigorous exponent of 
Anarchist Communist principles; his merci- 
less exposure of the evils of Government and 
the futility of Parliamentary action delighted 
the comrades and carried conviction to many 
of his listeners. His insistence on the Atheis- 
tic basis in the study of economic problems 
stirred up the enmity of the local Socialists, 
particularly the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion and Christian Socialists, who displayed 
much Christian charity in their virulent 
criticism. 

Perhaps Aldred’s biggest success was at 
the Clarion Club on Wednesday, when he 
lectured to a crowded house on his favourite 
topic, “Socialism and Synthetical Icono- 
clasm”’. 

In his lecture he showed that real con- 
struction was to be found in avowed icono- 
clasm, and that real synthesis could only 
come from an analytical study of society, 
resulting in economic revolt. 

In reply to questions and opposition, he 
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showed the advancement of his position by 


‘pointing out how he agreed with the Free- 


thinker in the need to overthrow Christian- 
ity, with the Sicialist in his antagonism to 
the capitalist scourge of humanity, with the 
disciple of the old Radicals in the necessity 
‘to overthrow the right of majorities. Hence 
the lecturer’s genius took the form of univer- 


salising—in concentrating the virtues which 


separated the more advanced ideas of less 
advanced thinkers from those of mediocri- 
ties. 

The lecturer was heartily thanked for his 
‘presence, although he had succeeded in 
ruffling the dignity of the various members 
of other schools of thought. There was an 
opinion abroad that Aldred was unnecessar- 
ily boisterously antagonistic to the other 
schools; but personally I don’t think so, as 
‘there seems to be a tendency nowadays to 
rest On our oars when we reach a place in- 
‘tellectually higher than the crowd. 


My own report of this visit, in the Voice of 
Labour, September 7, 1907, read as follows: 


My visit to Liverpool, whatever effect it may 
have had on the local group, has convinced 
me of the necessity of the I.U.D.A. as an 
organisation to expound the principles of 
organising the workers on a decentralised 
basis for the purpose of effecting the indus- 
trial social revolution. This conviction was 
forced upon me at a conference I attended 
whilst here between the members of the 
local group and the several Anarchists who 
seemed to think that the I.U.D.A. meant a 
negation of the principles of Anarchism, or 
at least a hiding of its revolutionary ideas 
under a bushel. As I pointed out, however, 
the term “Anarchist Communism” did not 
signify any special economic attitude to- 
wards Trade Unions, inasmuch as exponents 
of its principles were to be found amongst 
those who agreed with Trade Union endea- 
vour, as also in the ranks of those who 
strongly opposed the officialdom of these 
Unions. 

Under these circumstances, the I.U.D.A. 
only represented a phase of the Anarchist 
movement, and instead of involving a nega- 
tion of the principles of Anarchist Commun- 
ism, merely gave a clear economic expression 
to the ideas of the most revolutionary section 
of Anarchist Communists, of those who 
boldly proclaimed their antagonism to palli- 
ative craft Unionism. For the rest, I pointed 
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out further that only an Anarchist could 
subscribe to the principles of the LU.D.A., 
whilst at all the meetings I addressed I in- 
sisted on the Anarchistic, Atheistic, and anti- 
militarist basis of the organisation. 


Reporting this visit in Freedom for Sep- 
tember 1907, I wrote: 


ANARCHISM IN LIVERPOOL 


Of the steady growth of Anarchist thought 
and sentiment there can be no doubt. Go 
where one will, one finds the economics of 
Communism being ever increasingly em- 
braced by those who insist on individual 
freedom in the strictest sense of those terms. 
This is particularly true of Liverpool, where, 
on the occasion of my recent visit, I found 
a considerable leaven of Anarchism amidst 
the general ideas of the man in the street. 

The group here has recently drawn several 
of the most active Social Democrats over 
from pseudo-Marxianism to Bakuninism, and 
in the Clarion Cafe—the central Socialist 
club here—several sympathisers with the 
principles of Communism are to be found. 

Another pleasing feature of the propa- 
ganda is the general attention which is paid 
to the Anarchist lectures, which offers a curi- 
ous contrast to the general impatience which 
characterises the attitude of the open-air 
audiences to the pleas of Social Democrats 
for sending members of their body to Parlia- 
ment. 

There can be no doubt that local condi- 
tions have largely helped forward the propa- 
ganda. 

There is the Irish section, which is some- 
what annoyed at the landlordism of the 
Redmond party, and are accordingly coming 
more and more under the influence of the 
Sinn Fein movement. Then there is the 
growth of the Freethought movement, the 
seeds of the progress of which were sown in 
the sectarian strife between Protestant and 
Catholic while the poverty of the slums here 
has served to demonstrate the necessity for a 
drastic remedy. 

Finally, all the members of the group are 
careful students of Spencer, Morris, Kropot- 
kin, and are never tired of analysing the 
carefully evolved theories of the first named 
in the light of that practical sympathy be- 
gotten of experience. 

Although only organised in June, the 
English movement is strong here, whilst the 
same is true of the Jewish and Spanish 
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movements. Withal, the Anarchist propa- 
ganda in Liverpool is on as firm a founda- 
tion as one could wish for, and its fervour is 
rapidly spreading to neighbouring cities. 
GUY A. ALDRED 


Mat Kavanagh was born in 1876. He died 
on Friday, March 12, 1954. 

Kavanagh entered the Anarchist move- 
ment in his youth, when he came to England 
from his native Dublin. He knew and worked 
with Kropotkin, Malatesta, and Rudolf 
Rocker in the years before the war of 1914. 

Kropotkin and Jean Grave. supported the 
First World War and allied themselves with 
capitalist governments and _ militarism. 
Rocker went pro-war against Germany in 
the Second World War. Malatesta remained 
true to Anarchism and never toyed with 
militarism. 

Kavanagh was interned under 18B but re- 
leased as being an Anarchist and fot a Fas- 
cist. He suffered nine imprisonments of very 
short duration, on alleged charges of obstruc- 
tion in the matter of public meeting. In all, 
he was imprisoned nine times, but suffered 
no great imprisonment. 

Soon after entering the Anarchist move- 
ment, Kavanagh made the acquaintance of 
Edward Craig, then an old man. In his early 
manhood Craig had been the inspirer of the 
Owenite Commune in Ralahine in 1830-33. 


In 1916, just before the Easter uprising Mat 
returned to Dublin to join up with Larkin 
and Connolly. His views were not acceptable 
and he returned to England. He became an 
Anarchist speaker in Hyde Park for a number 
of years. Finally he returned to Whiteway 
Colony, Gloucestershire, which he had helped 
to establish in his younger day. In 1953, he 
moved to the cottage of a comrade who lived 
in the Wye Valley. 

The last time I saw Kavanagh was in Hyde 
Park. He was speaking with Emma Goldman 
at an Anarchist meeting. Since Emma was 
affronted with my existence, Mat Kavanagh 
felt that i) was wrong to speak to me. It was 
a great pity; for Emma and he had a very 
poor meeting and mine was quite large, as it 
happens. Numbers prove nothing; but it 
would have been much wiser to have had one 
Anarchist platform on that occasion. Emma’s 
vanity, however, was greater than her re- 
gard for Anarchism and did much harm to 
her propaganda. Kavanagh knew me intim- 
ately and he ought to have known better than 
to identify himself with such stupidity. 

Kavanagh possessed a wealth of informa- 
tion on the personalities of the Anarchist 
movement and could have become easily the 
historian of the movement in Britain. 

With the death of Kavanagh the last 
memory of my Liverpool meeting passed 
away. 


9. THE KAISER IN LONDON 


Oh! take one consideration with another— 
A policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 


—W.S. GILBERT, “The Pirates of Penzance” 


The Kaiser visited England from November 
11 to December 11, 1907. A short account of 
his visit appears in the Annual Register for 
1907, pages 247-8. A fuller account of this 
visit is published in The Times, London, for 
November to December 1907. A_ pictorial 
record will be found in the Illustrated London 
News, from November 16 to December 21. 

The visit of the Kaiser was an official 
courteous return recognition of the visit paid 
by Edward VII in 1904. A grandson of Queen 
Victoria, the Kaiser succeeded Frederick III 
as Emperor in 1888. He paid his first visit to 
London in 1891. Thereafter his relations with 


Britain became stormy, because of his famous 
telegram to Kruger after the Jameson Raid 
of 1895. Queen Victoria forgave him and he 
attended her Diamond Jubilee in 1897. In 
1907, Prince Bulow was to have been a 
member of the Kaiser’s Party but he would 
not leave Germany because of the critical 
political situation in Germany. 

The Emperor and Empress arrived at Ports- 
mouth on Monday, November 11, 1907, after 
a considerable delay in crossing due to fog. 
They proceeded direct to Windsor. Here a 
State banquet was held in the evening. The 
Kaiser expressed the hope that close relation- 
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ship between the Royal Families might re- 
flect close relationship between Britain and 
Germany. A platitude in which rulers indulge 
constantly. 

On November 13, the Royal pair visited 
London and were entertained by the Cor- 
poration of the City of London. In reply to 
the toast, the Kaiser averred that his first 
aim was peace. He hoped that history would 
do him the justice of saying that he had 
pursued that aim unswervingly. 

This sentiment was applauded. Was the 
applause genuine? I wondered then and I 
have wondered and pondered since. How Much 
of the applause at State banquets is toadyism 
and mockery? 

The Kaiser did not return to Germany with 
the Empress when the State visit formally 
ended on November 13. He remained, for 
reasons of health, at Highcliffe Castle, near 
Bournemouth, till December 9, 1907. 

The length of this visit threw a great deal 
of responsibility on the Special Branch at 
Scoiland Yard. For some reason or other, 
British Governments always have assumed 
that no one wished to assassinate the British 
Monarch or any member of his family. It has 
been taken for granted, always, in so-called 
high quarters, that visiting royalties were not 
safe. This view was held of the Kaiser, the 
Czar, and the King of Italy in particular. 

In 1907, I admit that my pet hatreds were 
the Czar and the Kaiser. 

Even as a Social Democrat I had no re- 
spect for the Kaiser. I was a vigorous and 
uncompromising Republican. As an Anarchist 
I felt that spirit of Republicanism stirring 
within me more vigorously. Unlike some of 
my fellow Socialists and even Anarchists, 
I hold that Republicanism is a vital factor 
in one’s reaction to life. There is something 
undignified, an invasion of one’s personality 
in tamely accepting the idea of monarchy. It 
makes me feel inclined to vomit when I see 
men bowing to or walking backwards in the 
presence of monarchs; and women, despite 
their rheumatic pains, making curtsies to 
kings or queens and the same being accepted 
as right and proper. I think back to old John 
Ball and hate such ceremonial nonsense. 
Mortals scraping to their fellow mortals, 
merely because the latter toil not for their 
existence, and render no useful service to the 
community. 

Over and above all this, I despised and 
even hated the Kaiser and the intensified 
braggadocio of Prussian militarism for which 


he stood. I could not forget thaf in 1891, the 
Kaiser had publicly addressed these words to 
the soldiers of the Fatherland: 


Recruits! Before the altar and the servant 
of God you have given me the oath of allegi- 
ance... you are my soldiers, you have sur- 
rendered yourselves to me body and soul. 
Only one enemy can exist for you—my 
enemy. With the present Socialist machina- 
tions, it may happen that I shall order you 
to shoot your own relatives, your brothers, or 
even your parents—which God forbid—and 
then you are bound in duty implicitly to obey 
my orders. 


The man who uttered these words little 
thought that he would die in exile after a 
reign of thirty-one years, following a forced 
abdication. On November 9, 1918, Wilhelm II, 
third Emperor of Germany and King of 
Prussia, read his abdication in the press be- 
fore even he had assented to its terms. 
Actually, he wanted to remain King of 
Prussia. The pride and arrogance had not 
departed. The power had passed. Similar 
ignorance of what was to be inspired those 
who welcomed the Kaiser in 1907, and made 
special arrangements for his protection by 
the Special Branch of Scotland Yard. 

I was known to Scotland Yard to be an 
Anarchist. My speeches were reported regu- 
larly and were in the files. I was a political 
suspect. Hence my movements had to be 
watched. The officer detailed for this duty 
was Detective-Superintendent John Mc- 
Carthy. 

John McCarthy seems to have been a 
modest and retiring officer. No photograph 
exists of him at Scotland Yard. There is no 
record that he wrote any memoirs. All that 
seems to be known is that he joined the 
London Metropolitan Police in 1882 and re- 
tired on February 28, 1918, after 36 years’ 
service. There appears to be no official police 
or public record of his death, but it was prior 
to 1945. He took part in the Sidney Street 
Siege of the alleged Anarchists in 1911. A 
picture exists of a conference during that 
siege between Detective-Inspector Wensley, 
well-known in the East End of London; 
Chief Detective-Inspector McCarthy; Chief 
Constable, the Hon. Trevor Bigham; Assist- 
ant Commissioner Sir Melville MacNaghton; 
and Superintendent Sir Patrick Quinn. 

Quinn was a most objectionable personality. 
Even class society ought to have been 
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ashamed of being served by such a character. 
Yet, in life, he seems to have been the only 
Scotland Yard officer to find a place in Who’s 
Who. In death, his infamy and toadyism are 
enshrined in the columns of Who Was Who. 
This is the fate his activity merits. 

Patrick Quinn was made a knight in 1910 
for his police services against Anarchism. All 
his distinctions were for his consistent hatred 
of Anarchists. This shows that the man en- 
joyed a worthless reputation. He was utterly 
devoid of all social idealism and pursued 
ruthlessly his career of routine subservience. 
In 1917, he received the M.V.O. Foreign hon- 
ours were showered on him. He was an Officer 
of the Legion of Honor, France; Chevalier of 
the Order of Dannebrog, Denmark; Vasa, 
Sweden; St. Olaf, Norway; Stanislaus, Russia; 
Redeemer, Greece. He had the Order of Mili- 
tary Merit, 1st Class, Spain. He was Officer 
de l’Instruction Publique, France; Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, France; Chevalier of 
the Order of Villa Vicossa, Portugal. 

Born in 1855, in Co. Mayo, Quinn died in 
London on January 9, 1936. This made him 
81 years of age at the time of his death. Long 
before then, most of these orders had become 
worthless and the Royalties to whom he 
toadied had passed into oblivion. 

Quinn was attached to the C.I.D. in 1887 
and became Superintendent of the Special 
Branch in 1908. He retired, December 31, 1918. 
His entire adult life was spent in the sup- 
pression of Anarchism and kindred move- 
ments and philosophy. Because of his terrible 
hatred of Anarchism, he was appointed for 
duty in the suites of all foreign sovereigns 
who visited Britain officially. 

Looking back, one is entitled to ask: What 
useful purpose did this man serve? The 
answer is: No useful purpose. He was a 
parasitic waiter on parasites and an enemy 
of the people. A sane police system would 
have had no use for such an ignoramus. No 
toady can be a man of thought or culture. 
Quinn was born for subservience. 

John McCarthy was an entirely different 
character from Quinn. He found no place in 
Who’s Who and his name is not enshrined in 
the conventional records of his period. He 
is forgotten completely. He retired ten months 
before Quinn, although he actually should 
have retired later. One would imagine that 
his fame was under a cloud. 

The Kaiser’s 1907 visit to England first 
brought me into contact with John McCarthy. 
A more courteous or better informed man it 


would have been hard to find. I know that my 
Hindu friends have a great hatred of him 
because he was the officer who arrested 
Savarkar at Victoria Station on his arrival 
from France. This was the prelude to Savar- 
kar’s terrible imprisonment in the Andamans. 
Their hatred is easy to understand. 

McCarthy did not compile the indictment 
against Savarkar. Nor was he responsible for 
all that happened in India and Savarkar’s 
vicious imprisonment. He played only a small 
part in this drama of Indian Independence. 
McCarthy explained what he did by the some- 
what vague yet accurate apology of “being a 
policeman” and “doing his duty” according to 
orders. So far as he was concerned he carried 
out these orders politely and apologetically 
and actually hoped for the best to befall the 
arrested person. When the case was purely 
political, McCarthy did not rejoice in his task. 
He did not like it. But what else could he do? 
Such was his attitude. 

In my case, I found McCarthy an able, 
courteous, and considerate public official. He 
had made a study of Anarchism and viewed it 
as a philosophy of life. He had studied his 
subject and was well-informed as Quinn was 
ill-informed. McCarthy had no hatred of 
Anarchists and regarded them as social ideal- 
ists. He did not look upon the Sidney Street 
Anarchists as persons whose anti-social con- 
duct arose from Anarchism. He was a clear- 
headed, thinking citizen. I liked him as much 
as one can like an enemy. 

To me, McCarthy was an enemy. He was a. 
defender of the social system to which I was 
opposed. Instinct impe®ed me to do what ex- 
perience has confirmed. No Social Revolution- 
ist, no Anarchist, can be a friend of a man 
who serves established authority. It is dan- 
gerous for a police officer to become a friend 
of a crook for he risks his reputation and his 
conduct may tend to become suspicious. After 
all, they belong to different worlds. His crook, 
also, is liable to be looked upon by his associ- 
ates as “a copper’s nark”. In a somewhat 
different sense, a police officer is open to con- 
tamination by ideas if he associates on 
friendly terms with Anarchists and Socialists. 
A crook is not opposed to class society and 
could turn respectable at almost any moment. 
An Anarchist, properly so-called, can never 
compromise. Close association with a police 
Officer will either demoralise him or else en- 
thuse the police officer with ideals that will 
cost him his job and his suburban home. 
From each side, such a friendship would be 
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ill-advised and open to suspicion. Then, a 
police officer can be trusted rarely to act 
honourably. He dwells on the fringe of crime 
and must tend to spy all the time. 

Notwithstanding this truth I was brought 
into close contact with John McCarthy by the 
Kaiser’s visit. I found him then and I found 
him afterwards to be a man of honour and 
understanding. 

It must have been just after I had cele- 
brated my twenty-first birthday that Detec- 
tive-Inspector John McCarthy visited me at 
133 Goswell Road and asked to See me pri- 
vately. He told me he had been detailed to 


CONFERENCE DURING THE SIDNEY STREET SIEGE 


LEFT TO RIGHT: Det.-Insp. Wensley, Chief Det.-Insp. 
McCarthy, Chief Constable the Hon. Trevor Bigham, 
Assist. Commissioner Sir Melville Macnaghton, 


Superintendent Quinn 


watch my movements during the Kaiser’s 
visit as I was regarded by the Government as 
a dangerous Anarchist. He said that it was 
thought possible that I might be a party to 
some plot of violence against the German 
Emperor. He continued that he did not share 
this opinion. He considered me to be an An- 
archist who wanted a complete social change. 
By “propaganda by deed” I meant being fear- 
less in my speech, upright in my conduct, 
endeavouring always to break through con- 
ventions, and finally urging a fundamental 
industrial revolutionary struggle. This was 
economic action that could involve violence: 
but it did not mean acts of 
political assassination. Since 
this was his opinion of me and 
my ideas, he did not want to 
watch me. 

McCarthy proposed a working 
compromise. He had to report 
on my movements during the 
Kaiser’s visit, but he did not 
wish to spy on them or to follow 
me about. Would I agree to tell 
him each day what I had done 
the day before, roughly? He 
would report what I said as 
truth and I would tell him the 
truth. I laughed and agreed to 
this compromise. Actually, there 
was little to tell. I went to work. 
I came home. I went to Hyde 
Park or spoke locally. And that 
was all there was to it. 

About two years later, on my 
trial for Indian Sedition, when 
the Government tried to prove 
that I was a party to political 
assassination, John McCarthy, 
as witness for the Crown, spoke 
ably and strenuously on my be- 
half, and pointed out that I did 
not believe in and was not a 
party to political assassination. 
He spoke strongly and was most 
tenacious in this matter. His 
behaviour could have cost him 
his job. 

In 1909, in view of the Rey. 
Charles Voysey’s anxiety to 
speak in my defence, John 
McCarthy interviewed him and 
told Voysey about the 1907 
episode. 

After my release from Brixton 
Prison McCarthy was respon- 
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sible for a raid on my home at 17 Richmond 
Gardens, Shepherds Bush. This became a 
famous place for police raids by the Special 
Branch of the C.I.D. I shall recall these 
incidents later. 

The Special Branch’s interest in me was in 
connection with the Indian Struggle for In- 
dependence and Anarchist activity. In May 
of this same year, a question in the House of 
Commons suggested that it was interested 
also in Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin. 

In May 1907, the Evening News, London, 
gave greater publicity than Hansard to the 
following item: 


Mr Thorne asked the Home Secretary 
whether he was aware that the Russian 
delegates who are now holding a conference 
in London are being shadowed and their 
photographs taken by private detectives and 
police from Scotland Yard. 

Mr Gladstone said that the Russian Social 
Democrats in London had not been and were 
not being shadowed nor watched by the 
Metropolitan Police nor had their photo- 
graphs been taken. 


This was the famous conference of 336 
delegates, including Lenin, Trotsky, and 
Stalin, who had made their way from the 
towns and provinces of the Czarist Empire, 
or from places of European exile, to the 


10. WORKERS’ 


Brotherhood Church in the Southgate Road. 
This was the fifth congress of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party which be- 
came the Bolshevik Party and pioneered Sov- 
ietism in the Soviet Union. 

Herbert Gladstone, afterwards Viscount 
Gladstone, was the Home Secretary. The son 
of William Ewart Gladstone, Herbert became 
known as “Full Responsibility Gladstone” 
because of his approval of the forcible feeding 
of the women Suffragists. 

Gladstone’s attitude was rather innocent 
because the British Government did open the 
letters of Mazzini when he lived in exile in 
London. McCarthy told me in 1907 that my 
letters were opened and Arthur Henderson, 
as Home Secretary in the Labour Govern- 
ment, justified the opening of my letters after 
the British Government had decided I was an 
Anarchist. Down to the end of the time that 
I lived in Shepherds Bush, my correspondence 
was opened, read, and delivered to me by 
Special Messenger. 

The Special Branch was originally the 
Special Irish Branch, founded in 1884, to deal 
with the Fenians, who were known as the 
Dynamiters. When Fenianism passed away, 
the term “Irish” was dropped and the Special 
Branch concerned itself with Anarchists, 
some types of Continental Socialists, and 
Hindu Revolutionaries. 


FRIEND CLUB 


The population of the district was largely 
Jewish or foreign, including thousands who 
spoke little or no English. 


—Douctas G. Browne, “The Rise of Scot- 


land Yard”, 1956 


My Voice of Labour association had two 
important consequences. It took me into the 
East End of London, where I first met Rose 
Witcop. It took me among the Russian and 
Jewish Anarchists, whose headquarters were 
the Workers’ Friend Club and Press, at 
163 Jubilee Street, and made me acquainted 
with the career and thought of Stepniak. 
Whilst those who told me of Stepniak in al- 
most hushed terms regarded Peter Kropotkin 
as the outstanding Russian Revolutionary, 
Stepniak showed clearly that Kropotkin 
spoke with no authority on the issues of the 
revolution. 


The Stepniak discussions and his criticisms 
and eulogies of Kropotkin, defining Kropot- 
kin’s status, had a great influence on my 
later place in the Anarchist movement. 

I visited the Jubilee Street Club quite a lot. 
There was a2 small cafeteria at the foot of the 
large room which served for the hall. Here 
one had Russian tea, coffee, cakes, tinned fish, 
ices (sometimes), and soft drinks. The atmos- 
phere was bohemian and most friendly and 
warm. Russian, German, and Yiddish and 
even French was spoken. Just a small 
amount of English. Of course, some of the 
discussion was vigorous and even violent: but 
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a heated argument would conclude in per- 
fect friendship prevailing between the con- 
testants. 

I never had much sympathy with the 
German mind. I did not like the German 
philosophic way of building up a tremendous 
argument and leaving all the scaffolding 
showing. As a Theist I had read a great deal 
of Theodore Parker and I knew that he owed 
much to German thinking and reasoning. 
But he had the New England style of his 
time. He removed the scaffolding. Parker, 
Lowell, and Emerson were my ideal philoso- 
phers. The Germans I did not like. When my 
Anarchist friends introduced me to Russian 
thought and action I rejoiced exceedingly. 
This was meat and drink to my mind. I loved 
Russian heroism. And so, once introduced to 
Stepniak I made a thorough study of his 
writings. It plunged me into a wonder world 
of courage, romance, and adventure. 

Stepniak was the nom-de-plume and also 
the nom-de-guerre of Sergius Michaelevich 
Krahvinsky, who flourished 1852 to 1895, when 
his life was cut short by an alleged railway 
accident at Chiswick. He was run down by a 
train when crossing the line, it was said. 
Personally, I think that he was assassinated 

Stepniak was a leader of one of the Russian 
revolutionary groups. He did much under- 
ground work among the peasants and be- 
came obnoxious to the Czarist Government, 
as an apostle of freedom. He was arrested 
and kept subsequently under surveillance. 
He managed to escape from Russia and 
settled in Geneva in 1876. From there he 
came to London in 1885, that is, the year 
before I was born. He became active on be- 
half of the English Friends of Russian Free- 
dom, founded by Dr Spence Watson in 1890. 
Stepniak lectured throughout Britain and 
the United States on behalf of the under- 
ground struggle in Russia. 

He is believed to have been the assassin of 
General Mesentseff, head of the Russian 
Secret Police, in 1878. At the Jubilee Street 
Club this was accepted as a fact and his 
name was honoured greatly by them in con- 
sequence. I have explained political assassin- 
ation. I understand the reason for it. But I 
do not approve of such protest. To my mind a 
man has no right to be prosecutor, judge, 
jury, and lord high executioner in his own 
person. They are too many Offices for a man 
to hold at the one time. 

The Anarchists were indignant also at the 
manner of Stepniak’s death. I have no doubt 


that he was a worthy and useful member of 
society. I believe no less that the Czarist 
police chief was an utterly unworthy parasite 
and an enemy of humanity. I still did not 
share my Anarchist friends’ almost violent 
emotion at the form of Stepniak’s death. I 
strongly objected to the fact of it. And I 
knew that he was killed, not because he had 
murdered a brutal police chief, but because 
of the general character of his propaganda. 
Still, he had taken the sword: and I could 
see nothing wrong in his enemies using the 
sword against him. Violence, however 
righteous its purpose must meet with violence, 
however vicious, until the conflict between 
the classes reaches its social conclusion. 

My attitude in this matter was not approved 
by my Anarchist friends. I was deemed to be 
somewhat cold-blooded. I thought that I was 
logical. It seemed to me to be the truth and 
I believed in the truth. 

A large number of Stepniak’s writings had 
been translated into English. His Under- 
ground Russia, some of his studies in nihil- 
ism, a nihilist romance, and innumerable 
essays. These were published between 1881 
and 1890. I found them easy to obtain. 

The Jubilee Street comrades insisted that 
I must study closely Stepniak’s Underground 
Russia, which consisted of revolutionary 
people and sketches from life. I did so, read- 
ing it again and again, as much for pleasure 
as for knowledge. I was most grateful to 
them for forcing me to ponder over this work. 
They were very pleased at this because Step- 
niak describes in its pages most dramatically 
Kropotkin’s amazing escape from his im- 
prisonment in the fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, in July 1876. As Stepniak so well 
wrote, this escape was a masterpiece of accu- 
rate calculation and resolution. 

The story of this Kropotkin adventure 
makes marvellous reading. One should tell it 
again and again. Its success redounds to the 
honour of Kropotkin and his associates at 
the time. No wonder the Anarchists rejoiced 
and admired Kropotkin. They almost wor- 
shipped Stepniak for recording what hap- 
pened as a great event in the Russian 
struggle. 

What I did not understand was why they 
failed to note Stepniak’s reasons for insist- 
ing that, once he had left Russia, Kropotkin 
ceased from being a Russian revolutionist. 
He became a world propagandist of ideas 
which I felt in 1907, and felt rightly as time 
has shown, he would not uphold in the hour 
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of crisis. From being an exiled Russian prince 
he settled down to being a middle-class 
dweller in London suburbia. Afterwards, he 
moved to the more dignified atmosphere of 
Brighton. However simply he lived, this was 
not the environment a revolutionist would 
choose, unless he were endeavouring to 
camouflage his reaction to life. 

It proved to me how small was the world 
when I. came to Glasgow in 1912. John S. 
Clarke, who was then living in Logie Green 
Road, Edinburgh, showed me much kindness. 
He took me all round Edinburgh and dis- 
cussed the Socialist and Freethought move- 
ment with me. He possessed a very great 
anecdotage and, without knowing my inter- 


est in Stepniak, told me many good stories 
about the Russian thinker, agitator, and 
liberationist. I believe that Clarke’s grand- 
mother knew Stepniak quite well and so he 
was a kind of family tradition in the Clarke 
household. 

One strange revelation came to Me as a 
result of my attending the Jubilee Street 
Club so much. I discovered why I had left 
Christianity and also the Theistic Church. It 
was my inability to worship or to deify. This 
was a vital part of my make-up. I could rever- 
ence all who would emancipate. I rejoiced in 
heresy and honoured the heretic. Only I could 
not deify and I could not worship. I could be 
an apostle but never a disciple. 


11. JOHN TURNER 


To see what is right and not to do it is 


want of courage. 


In the Voice of Labour for February 9, 1907, 
John Turner published a short signed article 
from which I quote: 


THE BENEFIT SOCIAL 


How can I describe the “social” for the 
benefit of the “Voice of Labour’ at the 
“Workers’ Friend” Club, Jubilee Street, on 
Saturday night? It was just one of those 
things that seem to elude description in 
words. ... The first thing I felt on arriving 
rather late was how like the old days of the 
“Socialist League”. .. . One other thing was 
forced on me: the fact that a new generation 
is growing up. And it is from these, the child- 
ren of comrades, now full of the fire of youth, 
that we may look for help and assistance in 
the propaganda. 

Still another thing stands out: everyone 
present was delighted with the neat little 
speech by Guy Aldred. I am sure I only voice 
the feeling of all in saying that we hope to 
hear him many times in the future. Some 
open-air propaganda may perhaps be pos- 
sible. this summer, and if so, our comrade’s 
eloquence would be a valuable asset. 


Actually only three letters passed between 
John Turner and myself. Yet he had a tre- 
mendous influence on my development and 
career. He was an opportunist but he had a 


—ConFucius 


most important place in the revolutionary 
movement in Britain. 

John Turner was born on an Essex farm 
in 1864. He died on Thursday, August 9, 1934, 
at 5.27 p.m., at his home at Brighton. He had 
been very ill for three weeks prior to his 
death. Nothing could be done to ease his 
pain except to drug him into unconscious- 
ness. 

As a young man, he came to London and 
obtained work as a shop assistant. He soon 
became manager for one of the earliest 
multiple tea firms. The conditions of shop 
assistants caused him to form the first Shop 
Assistants’ Union, with the aid of a few com- 
rades. This was amalgamated afterwards 
with the larger and more reformist and 
parliamentary body, of which he became 
organiser. Later, he became General Secre- 
tary of the Union, and served in this capacity 
for twenty-five years, until retiring under 
the age-limit. 

On his arrival in London, Turner was in- 
fluenced by the teachings of William Morris 
and Peter Kropotkin. He was soon an active 
worker in the Anarchist movement. At first 
he was a member of the Socialist League, 
with David Nicoll. When Kropotkin founded 
the Freedom Group in 1886, he became a 
member. One of his first debates was with 
Herbert Burrows at the Patriotic Club on 
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ne John Turner, 


—REPRINTED FP.9OM THE “DAILY HERALD”, AUGUST 


‘Clerkenwell Green, on the subje:t of “Anar- 
chist Socialism v. Social Democracy”. 

John Turner was the responsible publisher 
of Freedom from May 1895 to 1907. Subse- 
quently, he complained that his name was 
Temoved without his consent by Thomas H. 
Keell. In 1929, he re-established Freedom, 
which was rivalled by Keell, who ran from 
the Whiteway Colony, the Freedom Bulletin. 
Much dispute occurred about property be- 
tween these folk who did not believe in 
property, the property consisting of old type, 
‘broken-down printing press, and a great deal 
of general junk. Possibly it represented 
something, with labour-power applied. The 
dispute was tragedy and comedy mixed but 
justified my own attitude when I first made 
contact with Freedom. 

John Turner assisted in the Voice of 
Labour when it was established in 1907. He 
once visited the United States but was held 
up at Ellis Island and deported because of 
his opinions. He toured China, Japan and 
Australia. He visited the Soviet Republic and 
was denounced by the Russian Commun- 


St la ne ee 


a s OUP AT THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS qT 


ists for his conclusions. 
When I was invited to 
associate with Freedom and 
*; the Voice of Labour Keell 
' was very much concerned 
_| with defending John Turner 
; against my attacks. It must 
_| be acknowledged that, al- 
: though I attacked Tumer 
_; for trying to be a trade 
-;} union reformist and an 
' Anarchist at the same time, 
-| and denounced him as a 
-; fakir, Turner showed no re- 
: sentment. Keell defended 
Turner virulently and hated 
me and all my works. It is 
true, possibly, what Turner 
i said in 1929, that Keell, a 
man incapable of speech 
i4 and thought, and with no 
ability as a writer, somehow 
found the Freedom press 
an avenue of very unsatis- 
factory living, and was 
jealous because afraid of 
one who ventured to at- 
tempt to think, to write, and 
to speak. 
In the Freedom Bulletin 
(No. 11), for December 1930, 
Keell wrote: 


T 30, ‘1924 


John Turner speaks of himself with unctu- 
ous self-righteousness as One of those “who 
put Anarchist principles before everything”. 
Let us see how much that statement is worth. 
In July 1914, a comrade gave me a copy of a 
circular which had just been sent out by the 
Shop Assistants’ Union to its members, call- 
ing their attention to a ballot on the ques- 
tion of political action. After explaining why 
the Union’s Parliamentary activities had 
been interrupted, the circular continued: 


Keell then quotes the following passage 
from the circular: 


“Whilst not by any means looking to or 
waiting for legislation for all the reforms of 
shop life we are out to obtain, we ought to 
use every means in our power to bring them 
about, and the great extension of the Trade 
Union element in the House of Commons. (in 
the Lobby and on the Benches) which the 
establishment of the Political Fund makes 
possible, will put an edge wpon one of the 
most powerful weapons at the disposal of 
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Labour, and eventually will enable us to de- 
termine our own conditions. ... We appeal 
to you to give this subject the serious atten- 
tion it deserves, and to exercise your right 
and privilege in voting upon a matter of 
such vital importance to you personally, and 
to the Trade Union movement as a whole.— 
Yours fraternally, Joun TurNeR, General 
Secretary.” 


Keell comments: 


The advocacy of Parliamentary action was 
one of the reasons for objecting to John 
Turner having a voice in the control of 


“Freedom” in 1914, as it seemed—to me at 
least—impossible for a man to be a Parlia- 
mentarian and an Anarchist at one and the 
same time. 


Turner’s appeal was not merely parliamen- 
tary but absolutely and slavishly reformist. 
Keell’s discovery of this reformism in 1914 
was insincere and due to self-interest. 
Turner wrote to the same effect in 1906. The 
truth is, Turner paid lip service to an ab- 
stract and academic Anarchism. It stood in 
his way, because it made him decline to 
stand for parliament. Otherwise his Union 
might easily have made him an MP. 


12. THE “FREEDOM GROUP” 


I leave my character behind me. 
—SHERIDAN, “SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL” 


In response to John Turner’s invitation, I 
visited the Freedom office at 127 Ossultson 
Street, Kentish Town, where I met Thomas 
Keell, the printer, and Marsh, nominally, 
editor of Freedom. Keell betrayed an early 
dislike for me and opposed my activity in 
various ways. John Turner maintained an 
attitude of consistent friendliness, and ac- 
cepted the various attacks I made on him 
with good humour. 

I now defined myself, sometimes as a Com- 
munist; at others, as an Anarchist; and 
again as an Anarchist Communist. I saw no 
Teason why Communism should be opposed 
to Anarchism. I also saw Anarchism as a 
vital expression of the individual approach 
towards the struggle for social freedom. I 
thought it was a necessary term. I dig not 
view it as opposed to the class struggle. On 
the contrary, in my view, it defined and ex- 
pressed the war of the classes. It substituted 
social and industrial administration for par- 
liamentary power and authority of mere 
opinion. I saw the struggle of political opinion 
as cultural and educational. The replacement 
of parliamentary democracy by industrial 
democracy was practical, sound, and essential. 
It was the path of liberation and true social 
or industrial democracy. It was war on 
parasitism. 

Mainly, I believéd in Federalism as opposed 
to Centralism, but had no objection to the 
extent that social needs required centralised 


administration. Individualism had to be 
asserted and defended in the interests of 
Socialism and as a cardinal principle of 
Democracy. Milton’s principle that demo- 
cracy can exist only between equals is one 
that must be applied always. In my view, it 
was rarely applied. I felt that the sham 
democracy of capitalist society and parlia- 
mentary Socialism would break down and 
give birth to some kind of military and re- 
actionary dictatorship. Hence the need for 
social revolution. 

I have been in many groups since I first 
associated with the Anarchists in 1907. I have 
found that democracy was _ translated, 


usually, into meaning unequal and unfair’ 


voting. Too often, democracy has been used’ 
to silence talent and efficiency. In the name 
of democracy, dumb and stupid bureaucracy 
has strangled genius all along the line. 
Democracy is right but not organised incom- 
petence, laziness, and numbered dumbness. 
Nor is centralism, always efficiency. 

Central power or authority seemed to me 
to rely on no especial merit for its support. 
It merely represented the executive commit- 
tee of a society founded on property, Its con- 
tinued existence was incompatible with that: 
Freedom which was one of the fundamental 
principles of Socialism. So I repudiated Cen- 
tralism. Hence I was an Anarchist. My own 
Teason must decide my every act. But I be- 
lieved in nothing short of Communism 


OL 
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Hence I was a Socialist. I meant my faith in 
reason to express a true belief in the econo- 
‘mic solution of all moral and social happiness 
problems. I saw no value in the workers 
seeking palliatives either on the parliamen- 
tary or industrial field. Hence I was an im- 
possiblist. Also a netheist. 

I identified myself with the activity of the 
Freedom Group in the mistaken belief that 
their programme was correct. I imagined 
that I had evolved a clear conception of my 
mission in a life of purposeless origin. 

Actually, the Freedom Group, at this time, 
as &@ group never functioned. I never saw its 
members and they certainly never held 
regular meetings. Nor did the group seek 
converts. It operated as a close corporation 
or not at all. Its policy was decided by Keell, 
who was incapable of really intelligent de- 
cision inspired by imagination; and Marsh, 
whose attitude was dilettante. I was too 
much like the East wind to please these two 
pretenders. 

In 1907, the Freedom Group issued weekly 
the Voice of Labour. John Turner was active 
on this paper and the intention was to organ- 
ise Direct Actionist and Anarchist Groups 
‘around it. The Voice of Labour was to become 
the organ of the popular Anarchist move- 
ment but was not to be allowed to disturb 
‘the Freedom Group inner circle. 

Alfred Marsh was the leading member of 
this circle. Nominally, he was the editor of 
Freedom. 

Marsh was born in 1850. He died on 
‘October 13, 1914. He suffered from cancer 
for some years before his death. An opera- 
tion was performed two weeks before he 
‘died. He was cremated at Golders Green 
and his ashes interred at Hastings the 
following day. 

Marsh worked continuously on Freedom 
for twenty-eight years prior to his death. 
During the Jingo reaction of the Boer War 
period, 1899-1902, when the movement was 
at its lowest ebb, he ensured the continuous 
publication of Freedom. The front page 
“Notes” were from his pen. 

Alfred Marsh was the son of an old-time 
Radical and Freethinker, who was a close 
personal friend of George Jacob Holyoake. 
In 1886, when John Turner was an enthusi- 
astic young member of the Socialist League, 
he met Marsh at the Phoenix Social Demo- 
cratic Club in Hatton Wall, Hatton Gardens. 
At that time Marsh was still a member of 
the Social Democratic Federation. Here they 


founded a friendship that lasted until the 
death of Marsh. At the time of this meeting, 
Freedom had just started under the inspira- 
tion of Kropotkin, and the main articles were 
written by Mrs Wilson. 

By his friends, Marsh was considered a 
modest and retiring comrade. I have no 
doubt that this was true. When John Turner 
invited me to join the Anarchist Movement, 
Marsh and company should have recalled the 
Phoenix Club days and have welcomed me 
decently, instead of displaying spleen and 
hatred. I am convinced that the Freedom 
Group was a sad collection of pedantic pre- 
tenders, mainly centred about Kropotkin: a 
group of admirers and not Socialist agitators 
and enthusiasts for changing the social 
order. 

During my visit to Liverpool, in August 1917, 
the local comrades anxiously discussed with 
me Kropotkin’s relationship to the Freedom 
Group. 

On my return to London, I gradually fell 
out with the Freedom Anarchists. I took their 
measure and lost all respect for them. Their 
Anarchy was merely Trade Union activity, 
which they miscalled Direct Action. Their 
anger knew no bounds when I insisted that 
Trades Unionism was the basis of Labour 
Parliamentarism. Keell pretended that his 
god was John Turner, of the Shop Assistants’ 
Union. Years later when the quarrel in what 
was termed the Freedom Group occurred, it 
was clear that Keell only defended Turner in 
mame, because he wanted ability himself, 
and Turner was a useful front to offer to the 
world. In 1907, I denounced John Turner as 2 
Labour Fakir. The description was correct 
and was uttered when challenge drew it 
forth. As I discovered a short time before 
Turner’s death, he was the best of the bunch. 

Heart and soul, John Turner was a Shop 
Assistant. On coming to London he dis- 
covered two allegiances. As a shop assistant, 
he was appalled at the shop assistants’ con- 
ditions and actually pioneered and built the 
Shop Assistants’ Union. This service to his 
fellow-workers made him a_§ reformist 
pioneer but it did not make him an Anar- 
chist. 

Apart from considering the wrongs of the 
Shop Assistant, John Turner plunged into an 
analysis of the social problem and joined the 
Kropotkin circle. He accepted Kropotkin’s 
general outlook and so called himself an 
Anarchist. There was nothing in his domestic 
life, nothing in his general outlook, to war- 
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rant him styling himself an Anarchist. He 
was thoroughly orthodox and respectable. 
Only he possessed an intellectual slant. He 
endeavoured to reconcile this slant with 
Shop Assistant activity and so he defined 
‘Direct Action” as striking for small reforms. 
In other words, he came to view commodity 
struggles that led nowhere, and industrial 
palliation, as phases of Anarchism. This was 
nonsense and merely meant the withering 
away of Anarchism and of the direct struggle 
towards the Social Revolution. 

John Turner possessed three virtues. 
Whether he was entitled to use the label 
“Anarchist”, or not, he did style himself an 
Anarchist, even when it was against his 
interest to do so. He endeayoured to be con- 
sistent, even to the extent that, although he 
would have been sure of the backing of his 
Union, and certain of a seat in parliament, 
he refused firmly to stand for parliament. 
He bore no ill will for denunciation and even 


recognised that it might be deserved. On the- 
other side, he supported parliamentarism. 
and reformism. 

“Reformism” was the keynote of the Anar- 
chist propagandists. Most of them belonged. 
to Yiddish Trade Unions that then flourished 
in the Hast End of London. Their Anti- 
Parliamentarism was rigorous at times, but 
ill-informed. For it was founced on the 
assumption that the workers could better 
their conditions under capitalism. Which is a 
lie. The workers as a class cannot better 
their conditions under capitalism. 

Soon after Peter Kropotkin was released 
from prison in France in 1886, he came to 
Britain and gathered about him a small 
circle, which called itself the “Freedom 
Group of Anarchist Communists”. In October 
1886 the first number of Freedom was pub- 
lished, Mrs C.M. Wilson acting as editor. 
Later, type and presses were bought and held 
by the Group for the benefit and advance- 


“FREEDOM” OFFICE AND COMPOSING ROOM 


This picture was taken after the author had broken completely with “Freedom”. Picture 
shows: Thomas H. Keell (left), editor and manager; P.J. Meacham, assistant printer. 
Meacham was active in West London as a speaker. 
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MACHINE ROOM AND WAREHOUSE 


Actually another view of the composing room, showing “Freedom” ready for printing. 
P.F. Meacham, printer. 


ment of the movement. The eight years 
following the first publication of Freedom 
was a time of great agitation among the 
work-people of the world—in this country as 
well as on the Continent of Europe and in 
the U.S.A. The Chicago Martyrs in U.S.A., 
1886 and 1887; the Dockers’ Strike in Britain 
in 1889; the London Police Strike a little 
later; the revolt of the unskilled workers in 
this country through the “New” Unionism; 
the formation of the Syndicalist movement 
in France, are just a few of the events that 
indicate the turmoil of the time. 

Mrs C.M. Wilson was helped in the Free- 
dom activity by Mrs Dryhurst, Mrs Hyde, and 
later, Miss Agnes Henry. Among the men— 
Kropotkin, of course; Sydney Olivier, later 
Lord Olivier, did a lot of writing for Freedom. 
H.W. Nevison also, while Hyde and W. Wess 
did what can be described as the necessary 
drudgery work. Towards the end of 1894 and 
at the beginning of 1895, Mrs Wilson’s dom- 


estic affairs made it impossible for her to 
continue the editorial work. 

January 1895 saw Freedom temporarily 
suspended. By May of the same year it was 
resumed; with Alfred Marsh acting as editor. 
During Marsh’s editorship, The Commonweal 
and The Torch had gone down, and the plant 
and the type, what there was of it, from both 
papers were concentrated at 127 Ossulston 
Street, then Freedom office. Here I came in 
contact with both Marsh and Keell until I 
was told my writings could not be accepted. 

On the death of Marsh, T.H. Keell, who 
for some years had been the printer at Free- 
dom office, and certainly could neither write 
nor speak, took over entirely the assets of 
the paper, the pamphlets, and everything 
associated with its publication. 

Keell took charge of Freedom in January 
1903. That is about three years before I be- 
came associated with the Anarchists. Per- 
haps that exvlained his antagonism to me. 
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It was inspired by fear and jealousy. He was 
the man not yet in possession but entering 
into possession. His ambitions were not high. 
They equalled his talents. But Freedom made 
him his own master and lent him a small 
status. Economics explain much. 

At the time Keell took charge, rent re- 
ceipts were made out in the name of Tom 
Cantwell, who had been a kind of Anarchist 
worthy. The following year the receipt was 


The entrance to the “Freedom” office, from 
Ossulston Street. One had to climb the stairs 
behind this door to the actual Office. 


made out in Keell’s name. This continued to 
the end. In October 1907 John Turner’s name 
was removed from the paper as publisher. 
Keell became the Freedom group. 

In August 1914, Kropotkin went pro-war, 
and Keell justified his seizure of Freedom on 
this ground. Since the destruction of the 
Freedom group was accomplished ten years 
before, this explanation was untrue. Keell 
certainly opposed the war but there is no 
record of John Turner supporting the war. 


Only Kropotkin’s most intimate cronies went. 


pro-war. 
Harry Kelly, writing in Freedom, New York 


for June 1919, describes the Freedom press. 


as he knew it from, the spring of 1895 to 1904. 
When I came in contact with the Anarchists 
in 1907, and down to the time I severed my 
association, conditions were the same, except 
that the only visible persons about the office 
were Keell and (occasionally) Marsh. 


“The first time we met Tchaikovsky was at: 


the home of Alfred Marsh, editor of Freedom, 
an Anarchist paper published in London, in 
the spring of 1895. He was a member of the 
group that published the paper for many 
years, and many times during the years 1898 
to 1904 we used to meet regularly at the 
offices of Freedom, and with Tcherkesov, 
Nettlau, Marsh, John Turner, A.D. (a won- 
derful Welsh-Irish woman), Mary Krimont, 
Cantwell, and, later on, T. Keell, to print the 
paper. 

“Freedom was printed on an old Oscillator 
press of the Wharfdale type, and it had 
neither power nor sheet delivery, so it took 
three persons to operate it. As the one ‘pro- 
fessional’ excepting Cantwell, it was my 
function to feed the press; A.D. or M.K. took 
the sheets off after the cylinder made its 
revolution, and Tcherkesov, Tchaikovsky, 
Turner, Nettlau and Marsh alternated in 
turning the handle and doing the work that 
should have been done by a motor or engine. 
Sometimes we stopped a labourer in the 
street and hired him at ninepence an hour— 
that was 50 per cent. more than the docker’s 
‘tanner’—but that only happened when the 
others were unavailable. It was very hard 
work turning the press, and we never tried it 
unless two or more men were there to take 
turns. We often regaled ourselves with kip- 
pers and tea after getting off a forme of four 
Pages, and the others had at least two hours’ 
rest while the writer made the second forme 
ready. Those were glorious days for all of us.” 
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Keell continued to be the printer, editor, 
and publisher of Freedom until the end of 
1927, when Freedom ceased publication, The 
influence of the Anarchist movement, never 
very great in Britain, had dwindled to noth- 
ing. No propaganda was conducted. No organ- 
isation was attempted. Occasionally, a con- 
ference was called for some specious purpose. 


Freedom represented no one but the some- 
what dull and incapable person who issued 
it, having for his background the famous 
Kropotkin traditions. Early in 1928, T. H. 
Keell moved to Whiteway Colony, Gloucester- 
shire, and took with him the pamphlets and 
stereos of the Movement. Here he died in 
1938. 


13. THE CZAR’S COUSIN 


And thereby hangs a tale. 
—SHAKESPEARE, “The Taming of the Shrew” 


The comrades and frequenters of the 
Jubilee Street Club were terribly Russian in 
their interests and outlook. This is another 
way of saying that they were intensely anti- 
Russian. At that time, Russia meant the Czar 
and his secret political police. This passion- 
ate hatred of the Czar and all his works re- 
sulted in my Anarchist friends taking to 
their bosom all who were victimised by the 
Czar, even when they were members of the 
royal family, and the ground of their victim- 
isation was actually personal. Such sympathy 
gave the impression that the principles that 
inspired the crusade were transient and 
superficial. This was not so. Whatever their 
errors, my Anarchist comrades’ opposition to 
‘Czarism was deep and fundamental. At times 
it went astray and was wasted. 

Whilst this was true of the East End Anar- 
‘hist refugees, I do not think this explana- 
tion applied to the reaction of the Social 
Democrats of Clerkenwell and Islington. 
Here I think their interest was somewhat 
snobbish and decidedly gossipy. It was a kind 
of pleasant amazement that caused much 
chatter until the chatter seemed important. 

This reflection is occasioned by one parti- 
cular incident that, to outward appearance, 
was the cause of exactly the same excite- 
ment among the Social Democrats of Isling- 
‘ton and the Anarchists of Whitechapel. 

At the time of their residence in London as 
‘active Socialist refugees, Lenin and Krup- 
‘skaya did not excite the common people’s 
interest one little bit. Even the members of 
the Social Democratic Federation, many of 
whom worked at the Twentieth Century Press 
and lived and spoke in Islington, gave little 
heed to Lenin and his purpose. They were 


‘much more interested in the Czar’s cousin, 


the Countess Romanoff, than they were in 
Lenin. In May 1906, she appeared at Collins’ 
Music Hall, Islington, to tell the tragic story 
of her life. She was a royal refugee: and the 
Social Democrats of Islington and Clerken- 
well were more interested in her purely per- 
sonal complaint than they were in the propa- 
ganda of Lenin. 

Apart from appearing at the Music Hall, 
she published her story in the columns of the 
Islington Gazette. It read as follows: 


“It is just twenty-three years ago since, 
alas! I was born, and just two months since I 
arrived in London. I was born in St. Peters- 
burg, my mother being the late Countess 
Flodorovna, and my father the late Grand 
Duke Sergius. I was the Duke’s eldest daugh- 
ter, but by a morganatic marriage. 

“Up to the time of my father’s death I was 
constantly in his company, and mixed freely 
with the members of the Royal family; even 
as I write I am wearing a brooch that was 
given me by (on my father’s side) my cousin, 
the Czar. 

“I was married to Count Romanoff, an officer 
of the Puobraschensky Regiment of the 
Guards, in February of last year. It was a 
marriage of true love, and I was infinitely 
happy. 

“I have been compelled to flee from my own 
country through a terrible mistake. One eve- 
ning early in last June—on the fifth to be 
precise—my husband was entertaining a few 
friends at our home in the Millionaga-Ulica, 
and a young journalist. Nicholas Kalkavsky, 
was present. 

“He had been brought by a certain Baron 
Korffe, one of our guests, and cherished 2 
feeling of bitter revenge against an officer, 
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who had in a fit of jealousy caused the young 
man’s sweetheart to be deported as a politi- 
cal nuisance and a friend of Nihilists. It was 
noticed that the young man carried his left 
hand in a sling, and was restless all through 
the card-playing. Suddenly a small party of 
mounted soldiery were heard passing the 
house with their band playing a lively march, 
and all went to the open window to see the 
men pass by. 

“Now it happened that the officer whom the 
journalist hated so bitterly—and, I heard, 
without good reason—was riding at the head 
of the regiment. 

“Blackest villain!’ shout:d the young 
journalist, and releasing his fettered hand, 
deliberately threw a bomb at the officer. It 
fell short of him, however, but a terrible 
scene ensued with the shrieks of the dying 
and injured. Amidst the confusion and tu- 
mult I ran, terrified, to a room at the top of 
the house, and, hiding myself, listened. 


COUNTESS ROMANOW 
The Czar’s Cousin 


“I heard the soldiers rush into the house, 
and, mingled with the report of revolvers and 
the clashing of swords, were passionate cries 
for mercy and the groans and shrieks of dying 
men. Everybody in my house was killed, w.th 
the exception of myself and some ladies. I 
was found in a relative’s house and handed 
over to the police. After a detention o: 
twenty-four hours I was released and went 
back to my terrible home. 

“I was immediately re-arrested by military 
officials and taken to Gatchina, where I was 
confined in a villa guarded by soldiers, the 
military officials stating that if the police 
could not mete out justice they would. 

“I managed to conceal the more valuable 
of my jewellery in my bosom, while the rest 
was taken care of by one of my servants, and 
has since been sent to me. But all else of 
value in the house, including about £200, was 
appropriated by the police and soldiers. 

“Knowing only too well the reason why I 
had been sent to a lonely country house, I 
was happy beyond measure when late one 
night I managed through the intervention of 
a servant to escape. 

“Slightly disguised, I stole out into the 
dark night, and, with money borrowed from 
the servant, travelled through Finland to 
Berlin. Here I met a gentleman—like myself 
a Russian refugee—who helped me to reach 
Paris. There I sold a diamond ring and som? 
pearls, and was getting help from an old 
Russian family. Suddenly one morning I was 
surprised by the appearance of two strangers. 
who, by the short conversation I overheard I 
guessed to be Secret Police of the Russian 
Government. I immediately fled from Paris 
to Marseilles with simply a small handbag. 
At Marseilles I managed to get monetary help 
from an old friend of the late Count and pro- 
ceeded at once to New York. In New York I 
found the popular feeling so much against 
my country that I decided to come to England, 
where I arrived broken down in health and 
spirit. 

“I am cruelly and unjustly suspected of 
complicity in the young journalist’s plot to 
rob the officer of his life.” 


Like the diamond necklace of the unfor- 
tunate Queen of France, the adventure of the 
Countess Romanoff, and the fact that she be- 
came a refugee, might have contributed more 
to the collapse of Czardom, than the econo- 
mic wrongs of the common people of Russia. 
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14, LONDON’S STRANGE EAST END. 1907 


The gang lived in the Whitechapel area, 
outside the City boundary, its headquarters 
being an Anarchist club in Jubilee Street .. . 


—Douctas G. Browne, “The Rise of Scot- 


land Yard”, 1956 


My association with the East End of Lon- 
don which began in 1907 was bound up with 
my romantic union with Rose Witcop. As my 
lecture announcements show, I became con- 
nected closely with the Jewish Labour move- 
ment in which Rudolf Rocker was the leading 
figure. It was an entirely different world from 
that in which I moved at that time in Clerk- 
enwell and North London. To tell the story 
rightly will involve much criticism of the 
manner of living and reactions to orthodox 
ethics of the people who came mostly from 
Russia, were largely Jewish, and yet were in- 
spired by curious conventional ideas. Much of 
their daily life seemed to me to be an intensi- 
fled hypocrisy. A great deal of it involved 
tremendous sacrifice and goodness of heart. 
Despite outward appearance, they seemed a 
quite different people from the Freethinkers 
and Social Democrats with whom I had been 
identified hitherto. 

Paying tribute to the memory of Peter 
Kropotkin, Rudolf Rocker described the East 
End of London with great understanding. 
Seeing that he lived in the very heart of it 
for about forty years, his ability to depict its 
pathos and beauty is not surprising. I came 
to differ strongly from Rocker and I disliked 
his approach to life. I was opposed to much 
that East London Anarchists accepted as be- 
ing correct. The why and wherefore of my 
attitude, whether the statement please or 
offend, I shall reveal as this life story unfolds. 
At the moment I cannot do better than em- 
body Rocker’s account of this strange portion 
of London as I came to know it in 1907. Along 
its streets, from Aldgate to Stepney Green, 
much of the romance of my life developed. It 
promised to be very beautiful. The fault may 
be mine, but in the end, I feel, it proved to be 
very sordid. My life was not romance but 
tragedy. 

Rocker states that whoever first visits the 
narrow and winding streets and alleys of the 
Russian immigrants’ quarter, stretching from 
Bishopsgate to Bow and from Bethnal Green 
towards the London Docks, is impressed by 
tthe striking contrast he observes between 


this and ordinary London street life. The 
view of this involved mass of streets where 
the visitor loses his way, of this strange popu- 
lation, these dark symptoms of proletarian 
misery and fretting care, is far from elevating. 
The outsider always breathes more freely 
when he turns his back upon this quarter. 
Very few are aware that behind the darkened 
walls of these time-worn houses not only 
need and misery are living, but that idealism 
is at home there also, hopeful idealism, pre- 
pared for every sacrifice. 

In 1907, ninety out of a hundred of the 
immigrant quarter’s population were Jewish 
proletarians from Russia and Poland, who 
were driven from their homes by the ruthless 
persecution of the old czarist system. Finding 
an asylum in this quarter, they created new 
industries, chiefly in the ready-made tailor- 
ing trade, to eke out a bare living in this 
foreign land. 

In this remarkable centre a handful of 
intellectuals, nearly eighty years ago, laid the 
foundations of a labour movement, the his- 
tory of which may form one of the most 
interesting chapters of international labour 
history. In 1872 Arbeiter Freund (Workers’ 
Friend) was founded here, for many years one 
of the oldest continuous libertarian publica- 
tions in the world. The “Workers’ Friend” 
group practised sacrifice and devotion to 
render the production of Anarchist and Com- 
munist literature possible. Some really gave 
the last they had; there was a rivalry in sac- 
rifice and solidarity. None wanted to stand 
back. Young women and girls earning with 
pain their ten or twelve shillings a week in 
the infamous sweating trades of the East 
End, regularly gave more than their share. 
They gave their money in order not to be 
behind their male comrades. In this way the 
“Workers’ Friend” group alone, within not 
quite ten years, published nearly a half mil- 
lion Anarchist, Communist, Socialist, and 
Freethought books and pamphlets. Some of 
them ran into hundreds of pages. 

London was, so to speak, the school where 
the newly arrived from Russia and Poland, 
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drifting continuously to England, were intro- 
duced to the new ideas; from here propa- 
ganda spread over many countries. Want of 
work, material privations, and often that 
restless migratory impulse common to many 
Jewish proletarians, led hundreds of good 
comrades from London to France, Belgium, 
Germany, Egypt, South Africa, and to North 
and South America. Most of them main- 
tained their contact with the London Move- 
ment and worked untiringly in their new 
spheres of life, until yonder also groups of 
Libertarians were formed among the Jewish 
immigrants. 

Kropotkin came to England in 1886, when 
released from the prison of Clairvaux. He 
often visited the “Berner Street Club”, the 
then centre of the Jewish labour movement. 
Afterwards the headquarters were transferred 
to Jubilee Street. The movement reached its 
highest development just before and after 
the Russian Revolution of 1905. Rocker re- 
calls a meeting held at the Anarchist Club 
in Jubilee Street in December 1905, on the 
anniversary day of the revolt of the Decabrists 
(1825): Kropotkin was one of the speakers. 

I do not say, and I did not believe, that these 
Yiddisher Anarchists, as they called them- 
selves, grasped the difference between the 
opinions of Marx and Bakunin. I think they 
were moved by bias rather than by under- 
standing. I do hold that their bias proceeded 
more from simplicity than from interest. It 
was clearly evident that they had no idea of 
securing some status under capitalism. As I 
write this, I am thinking in particular, of a 
man named Topler. He has been dead many 
years now but there must be many Anarchist 
comrades in New York who remember Topler. 
He was a very loyal member of the Workers’ 
Friend Club. I doubt his scholarship but not 
his sincerity. : 

The Workers’ Friend comrades accused Marx 
of imputing a transcendental goal to history. 
Marx, they said, claimed that the capitalist 
system by its own inherent process, was being 
driven towards a higher social organisation, 
namely Socialism. Marx offered no convincing 
proof that this was true, urged my East End 
friends. Marxism was only a matter of faith 
and not one of fact. It was admitted, however, 
that Marxism was a revolutionary system. 
Engels, I was told, was a worse enemy of the 
true struggle towards freedom than Marx. 

In many discussions, the comrades told me 
about James Guillaume and introduced me 
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to his great studies of Bakunin. Guillaume 
was born in London in 1844, the son of a Swiss 
of French origin. He became active in the 
Jura Revolutionary Group from 1869 to 1878. 
He came under Bakunin’s influence and was 
the chief supporter of Bakunin’s Anti- 
Authoritarian Group in the International. 
Guillaume followed Bakunin in his split with 
Marx. Guillaume insisted that Jewish traits 
played a part in the formation of Marxian 
authoritarian Socialist doctrines. This caused 
a great deal of discussion among my White- 
chapel Jewish friends. 

It was in November 1903 that Kropotkin 
rebuked Guillaume for his anti-semitism. 
Kropotkin wrote, to the delight of his Jewish 
admirers: 


To my mind, dear friend, you are carried too 
far far away when you come to speak about 
the Jews. Oh, I wish you were acquainted with 
our Jews—the anarchists of Whitechapel and 
New York! Among them you will find so many 
splendid individuals, just as our Old Jura 
friends and—so perfect a devotion!... 
Splendid comrades they are indeed! 

Truth to tell, Jewish mentality does display 
a peculiar fondness for building up systems. 
It is dialectical, just as is the case with so 
many other peoples that hail from the Orient. 
And for that reason, mainly, they take 
national pride in such thinkers as Marx and 
Lassalle. System—this, I think, is a thing 
most essential to the mind of Jews. 

No, my dear friend, race has nothing to do 
with the matter. Social-democrats are, and 
always will be, recruited from all those who 
are bent upon avoiding taking risks, while at 
the same time being by far too ambitious to 
abstain from playing any political part in 
communal life. Just think of all those who 
have forsaken us (the Libertarian Movement) 
in order to join the opposite camp. Have they 
not been, all of them, just ambitious and vain- 
glorious individuals, first of all! 

... As to Marx himself, let us poy to him 
homage that is his due—in recognition for his 
entering the International at al). He also de- 
serves our gratitude for his “Capital’—an 
immense revolutionary pamphlet or tract, 
composed in a scientific jargon. He seems to 
have said to the capitalists:“Think of it, I 
have taken your bourgeois political economy 
for a starting point and yet I have succeeded 
in proving for all the world to see that you 
are robbing the working-man.” But should 
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HENRY A. BURROWS 
“Marz also claim that his writings had a scien- 
tific worth as well, then, mark it, I must say 
“No”, 

This attitude of Kropotkin practically de- 
fined the outlook of Whitechapel comrades. 
They did not think that Marx, who criticised 
the Utopian Socialists, was free entirely from 
Utopianism himself. They considered him 
guilty of opportunist tactics and declared that, 
when the “grand” Republican Party of the 
U.S.A. raised the issue of abolition of Negro 
slavery, Marx urged his followers to join the 
Republican Party. 

My Whitechapel comrades becime very 
angry whenever reference was made to the 
Communist Manifesto of Marx and Engels of 
1847 as a program and a prophecy. Marxists, 
which really meant the Social Democratic 
Lassalleans, insisted that this work should be 
considered a masterpiece. The East Enders’ 
reply was that the Manifesto was “plagiarised 
almost in its entirety, chapter by chapter, 
from the Principles of Socialism; Manifesto 
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of the Democracy of the 19th Century by 
Victor Considerant, a Fourierist Socialist, and 
printed in 1843!” 

I studied the matter and formed the view 
that the extent of the plagiarism was exagger- 
ated. I reached the conclusion, which I hold 
still, that Marx and Engels were indebted 
considerably to Considerant. I think that it 
was ethically wrong not to acknowledge the 
indebtedness. It does not follow that plagiar- 
ism was intended. 

Although Bakunin spoke favourably of 
Marx as a socia! thinker, and even paid great 
tribute to him, Marx was most unfair to 
Bakunin. In Clerkenwell, my Social Demo- 
cratic friends had no time for Bakunin, and 
never faced up to the injustice of Marx to his 
great contemporary and part-disciple. In 
Whitechapel, the Jewish Anarchists insisted 
that I face the truth that, in 1848, Karl Marx 
was the first one to publish in his paper the 
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Neue Reinische Zeitung a “note” that George 
Sand, the novelist, had in her possession 
proofs that Bakunin was a _ provocateur. 
George Sand immediately came forward not 
only to deny it, but denounced the note as a 
piece of invented fiction, and said she had 
the fullest trust in the sincerity of Bakunin! 

Bebel and Liebknecht afterwards began to 
circulate anew the same charge. Bakunin 
brought the issue before the International 
Congress in 1869 at Basel. A revolutionary 
tribunal cleared Bakunin and forced Lieb- 
knecht to retract the charges. After shaking 
hands with Bakunin, Marx and the other 
Political socialists, kept on repeating the 
blackmail-slander! 


Historical facts like these I found ywn- 
answerable. And then the political records of 
Bebel and Liebknecht established beyond 
question the fact that parliamentarism was 
the path to counter-revolution and betrayed 
the workers for the sake of the anti-Socialist 
advancement of its leaders. 

How I came to differ from these Whitechapel] 
friends on many points of conduct and 
philosophy will be explained later. I was dis- 
satisfied with them almost as soon as I went 
among them in 1907. On the point of Social- 
ism and direct struggle they kept my feet 
on the path of correct revolutionary action. 
Incidentally, association linked my life with 
Rose Witcop. To that story I come now. 


SIDNEY STREET NOTE 


No 100 Sidney Street (see page 297) was 
described in the press as a mean house. 
Actually, it was no meaner looking than other 
houses in the neighbourhood. It was simply a 
typical working class house situated in a 
squalid area. The meanness is suggested by 
the fact that it was the centre of a police 
Siege, the scene of death, and was destroyed 
by fire. This was on January 3, 1911. It sur- 
vived as a dwelling house till November 1956, 
when it was pulled down to make room for a 
block of flats. In time they also will become 
mean looking. 100 Sidney Street has now only 
a niche in history. 

On the date mentioned, in 1911, two men of 
obvious violence were trapped in this house 
by the police, and decided to “shoot it out” 
rather than surrender. They held out for half 
a day, and the “siege” was watched by Win- 
ston Churchill then Home Secretary. The 
Sidney Street fusillade was an unheard of 
event in those days. 

The Manchester Guardian of January 4 
Teported: 


The rush to the spot as the news spread 
about London was almost incredible. The 
trains eastward were crowded, buses were full 
to the doors, and, most curious of all, there 
was a perpetual stream of hansom cabs and 
taris, depositing the regular top-hatted City 
man, who had come out to see the astound- 
ing thing. 


About one o’clock the house was seen to be 
catching fire. Should the firemen risk being 
shot, or let the house burn and smoke the 
men out? 

The question was put to Churchill and he 
replied: “Smoke them out!” 

The besieged men had wounded six fire- 
men, four civilians, two policemen, and a 
soldier. Both of them were found dead in the 
house afterwards, one apparently shot dead, 
the other suffocated by smoke. 

After that event, Sidney Street disappeared 
from the news. In 1956, it was just another 
demolition job. 


HENRY A. BURROWS 


Page 176, Vol. I reproduces a letterfrom Mr Henry A. Burrows, writtea from 
Victoria, B.C., dated August 26, 1951. Mr. Burrows wrote as a leading Canadian 
Rationalist of forty years’ standing. Page 206, et seq., records the letters published 
in the Islington Gazette in 1906, when he was an official of the Christian Evidence 
Society. As a result of his attacks on me he Was converted to Atheism and Social 


Demecracy. 


For the group picture of Detective Superintendent John McCarthy 
and others I have to express my indebtedness to Mr A. B. Paterson 
City Librarian and his assistants at the Mitchell Library. Mr Paterson 
supplied me with an original picture and negative. 


With this issue (Vol. 2, Number 1), the 
second volume of this autobiography begins. 
The second volume will consist of another 
12 numbers. It will deal with the thought 
struggles of Proudhon, Marx, and Bakunin, 
and discussions by the author with his 
coniemporaries. This work will detail prison 
experiences as alleged seditionist and as a 
war-resister. It will be grave, yet gay. A 
sober work of thought evolution, interspersed 
with anecdotes of the political and economic 
battle. 

Subscription, payable in advance, for the 


12 numbers of the second volume is 10/-, post 
free. Each issue will be sent as published. 

A limited number of Volume One, bound 
iz green cloth with gold lettering, is available. 
Price 12/6d. Postage, 2/3d. extra. Order now 
a@3 the quantity is strictly limited. 3 

Some unbound sets of Volume One still 
remain. These will be sent, post free, for 8/6d. 

This autobicgraphy will beccme a rare. work. 
All orders should be forwar ed by return. 
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